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Charles was no more concerned for Danby "than for a puppy-dog, nor
for what becomes of the Duke of York neither". Before he sailed James
had to repel a strong direct attack on his religious faith by Sancroft, Arch-
bishop of Canterbury, and Morley, now Bishop of Winchester, who had
in 1659 come to him on a like mission. James received them courteously,
but told them he was very angry with the people who had sent them,
for his failure to comply with their wishes would do him harm in the
debates then pending in Parliament. For the rest, he said he was not
learned enough to argue with them, but that he had made his change
of faith after due deliberation, and could not now change again. He
dismissed the Bishops on the plea of pressure of business, but he took
care to soften this seeming discourtesy by writing to Sancroft as soon as
he got to Brussels, giving him an outline of the experiences that had led
him to embrace the Roman Faith.

James travelled via The Hague; he spent some days there with his
daughter and son-in-law, and on March 17, 1679, he arrived at Brussels
and took up his residence in the house which Charles had occupied
twenty years earlier. During the five months he spent at Brussels
(including a short visit to The Hague at the end of April) he wrote a
vast number of letters. His chief correspondents were Colonel George
Legge, who had been his Lieutenant-Governor when he was Governor
of Portsmouth and is better known by his subsequent title of Lord
Dartmouth; his son-in-law, William of Orange; and his brother-in-law,
Laurence Hyde, who two years later, after a few months as Viscount
Hyde, was to add to the extraordinary confusion of titles of nobility in
this period by assuming that of Earl of Rochester, twelve months after
its extinction at the death of the son of John Wilmot, Earl of Rochester,
the poet and rake. To Charles also he wrote, but all the letters save one
have been lost; we can guess their contents and, with no great stretch
of imagination, supply Charles's reasons for not considering them to
call for immediate reply. For James had two objects only in his mind:
his own immediate recall, and the restoration of the power and prestige
of the Crown; he was quite incapable of realising that the two objects
were incompatible and that his best chance of success in his ultimate
object was to remain quiet and out of the public eye. On the larger
issue he was almost in despair:

I wish in England some considered the good of our family so
much as I do. I have but a very dismal prospect of our affairs in
general, and I do not see without a miracle how they can be
mended, for His Majesty has so given up himself into the hands
of his new counsellors, that I can see nothing but the ruin of the